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homble confidence in His Name: but I believe | meetings, the morning one particularly so; for 
none know the depth of my sufferings, nor|! thought the life asc ended higher and higher, 
how much [ am permitted to have the sentence | until it rose into dominion, and we paried “with 
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* Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grabb. 


% ° (Continued from page 306.) 
“ To Mary Davis. 
“ London, Fifth month 30th, 1819. 
‘ * Ah! loved Clonmel, shall we no 


call loudly upon the dear young Friends, to} 


turn with all theif hearts to that Power which | 
is undiminished, and which never did change, 
being in itself immutable? Oh! shall we not 


entreat those who are in the prime of life, to| 


cleave closely to the Rock of ages, which is a | 
foundation that never can be Sr gr ta so | 
all things of a painful and sorely distressing 

nature, may but tend to their establishment, | 
instead of their being greatly moved ; that'the | 
Lord, in the richness of His goodness, may yet 


raise many up to evince that ‘ Truth is Trath, | 


though all men forsake it.’ I have a travail 
and care on my spirit, that the Truth may 
prosper in the minds of many, and that the 
still threatening time of more withering and 
dryness, may be averted (as it were) by visit- 
ed souls fully giving way to that redeeming 
influence which follows them. . . . 

“[t was a favour that | became relieved of 
avery heavy burden only a few hours before 
being quite laid by ; for I had it on my mind 
for days, to speak the word faithfully in the | 
Women’s Meeting, as [ had been enabled to do 
in the Men’s, in an awful strain, relative to the 
state of our religious Society ; and so now | 
have not that to weigh me down; indeed | 
never recollect attending a Yearly Meeting | 
where my share of the burthen felt more fully | 
equal to any capacity of mind and body to} 
sustain; but | have been pretty quiet and aeey 
on this bed, for | thought I felt nothing like | 
condemnation, having endeavoured to do the| 
Lord’s work in His time and way, so far as | | 
was favoured with the knowledge of His holy 
will ; but then my movements are not so much | 
in the smooth way as some, and I get hints to 
try to be a little more like others, lest what | 
say should not be well received ; and yet again 


of death in myself. May He, who only is able, 
keep me from falling, lest, alter having preach. | 
ed to others, | besome acast-away. We take 
a deal of suffering to bring us to a holy and| 
blessed establishment i in the immutable ‘I’ ruth, | 
but it is mingled with consolation. | hear that | 
Friends had a few minutes in the last sitting of 


hearts full of praise unto Him who only is 
worthy. .... 

“ An address was brought into the Women’s 
Meeting, calling the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe to the iniquitous traffic still 
carried on in the persons of the African race, 
This imroduced my mind into great feeling 


the Yearly Women’s Meeting, of solemn silence, | that we might all be found so co- operating 


which, as it far surpasses all words, is cause 
of humble thankfulness and living praise.” 


To Mary Davis. 


“Bury, First mo. 14th, 1821. 
‘“‘ With respect to our religious Society, we 
attended but few meetings where we had rea- 
son to believe the seed immortal was in domi- 


| nion, | yet in the general were enabled to visit 


| this seed where it lay, which we esteem a great 
| favour in passing along x; and notwithstanding 
jour backsliding, I trust it may yet be said, 
‘Oh! Israel, who is like unto thee?’ but my 
fears have been many, lest, through the sub- 
tlety of the serpent, we should more and more 
| lose this distinction, and become mingled with 
ithe world in its spirit; and lest his various 
8 ltransformations should even prevail with 
imany, unto the removing them from their 
| places, like the dragon with his tail drawing | 
| down the stars from. heaven ; for we have be- 
come so wise and so liberal, that, even with | 
| divers of those first in rank amongst us, many 


| 
| 


things, once deemed highly inconsistent with | mantle. > Oh! 


our holy profession, are "yielded to with impu- | 
nity. It seems toa few, that some inexperi- | 
enced minds are in danger of going out to meet 
that, and of settling down in that which the 
‘true spirit of the Gospel leads from; and so a 


with the Divine purpose in ourselves, that qua- 
lificeation might be received to promote the 
coming of the kingdom of Jesus in the earth, 
by our individual obedience and dedication to 
the Lord in all things. ‘This was my concern. 
This day we have attended Peel Meeting. I 
think Truth did rise above all, but it was 
through hard labour for a while, and plain 
doctrine was declared.” 


‘To Mary Davis. 


“Reading, Tenth mo. 7th, 1822 

“. . +... I hardly need tell thee that the 
present are truly fearful engagements, and that 
my mind is much led down into baptfsins ; yet 
through all, | have to acknowledge to the al- 
mighty aid of Him whom we desire to serve, 
and whose to be. Most of the meetings have 
been times of peculiar favour, as much so, I 
think, as | ever remember ; although to visit the 
\immortal life, where it lies, requires great ab- 
stractedness of mind, like sitling ‘in the mouth 
‘of the cave, with the head wrapped in the 
sometimes, when in this situa- 
| tion, how clearly has the state of meetings and 
individuals been opened to my mind, even as 
| plain as ever | saw the face of another with 
my natural eyes ; and in many of those assem- 
blies made up of a mixed concourse of people, 


scattering day, even in this respect, appears to/ their condition variously has been felt and 


threaten, and in many ways are we likely to 
be spoiled.” 


To ‘ 
| “ London, Fifth month, 1821. 
“In the Select Meeting William | 
Rickman gave a short, sweet, humble account 
of his visit to America, | thought | could 
| have said, it was enough ; the Master had been | 
with him, and He had increased him in His 
own increase; and the heavenly image and | 
holy likeness were more and more upon him. 
| was glad to believe that this dear Friend's 
spirit is centering in that good in which i 
may, ere a great ‘while, be lost forever. 
“ 29th.—For my own part I cannot approve 
of these great committees, but others think 
differently. Last First-day my dear J. G. and | 








spoken to, in authority, which hath produced 
ithe language in my heart, * This is the Lord’s 
| dole: and marvellous in my eyes.’ But oh! 
| my dear sister, what awful ground a true Gos- 
pel minister stands on, in the sacred office! 
'It puts me in mind of what the Majesty of 
heaven said to. Moses, ‘ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
lest is ‘holy ground :’ indeed we must be unshod, 
as it were, to receive and commuricate mes- 
sages of grace. And for my part | find, from 


' time to time, the preparation as needful as if it 


had never been known before.” 


To —. 
“ Witney, Oxfordshire, Tenth mo. 17th, 1822, 


“ The present system in this coun- 
try seems to be, to give the youth amongst us 





I am the same thing, for when the Lord raises | myself were at Devonshire House both morn- | all the learning their brain can possibl v be ex- 


me up in His power I fear no man, having 





ing and evening; | believe they were good | ercised i in, and rall the polish that would render 
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them fit companions for the great people of the | to conclude they had their store. ‘There were | than a shallow basin filled by river floods, and 
world ; but | think that, even with respect to| two nests of grass in the centre of the pyramid, | retaining them for a short time only, |m. 
“these things, we should let our moderation ap-|and passages running up to them diagonally |mense numbers of fish, however, pass into 


5 


pear unto all men; nor do [| see that there is|from the bottom. The sticks, which served | these temporary reservoirs, which may thus 
much prospect in the general, of the attention | for the foundations of the nests, were not more | be considered as a providential provision {or 
of young persons being so turned to the Divine | than two or three inches long, and so disposed the natives, whose food changes with the sea. 
principle in themselves, as to make it very | as to form a compact flooring, whilst the roofs;son. At this period they subsisted on the 
likely for us as a Society, to have those vali-| were arched. ‘The nests were close together, | barilla root, a species of rush which they 
ants and ornaments produced, which | believe} but in separate compartments, with passages | pound and make into cakes, and some other 


to be consistent with the will of Him who first | communicating from the one to the other.” 
gathered us to bea people, I wish dear Ire- 
land may yet be favoured with the native sim- 





vegetables; their greatest delicacy being the 


“ The heaps of sticks, thus piled up, would | large caterpillar (laabka), producing the gum. 
fill four large-sized wheelbarrows, and must) tree moth, an insect they procure out of the 


plicity and purity of the Gospel, which prepares | require infinite labour. ‘This ingenious little| ground at the foot of those trees, with long 


for the reception of the holy anointing, the} animal measures six inches from the tip of the 
pouring forth of the Spirit to the exaltation of} nose to the tail, which is six inches long. 


| 


. ° ° ° 5 
twigs like osiers, having a small hook at the 
end. ‘fhe twigs are sometimes from eight to 


the great Name, and the edification of the; The length of the head is two and a half! ten feet long, so deep do these insects bury 


Church.” 


inches, of the ears one and a quarter, and one/| themselves in the ground,” 


«“ ,.. . Whether we, as a Society, will|inch in breadth. Its fur is of a light brown | The valley of the Darling is bounded to the 
become more spiritually minded or not, I can-| colour, and of exceedingly fine texture. It} west by low mountain ranges called the Bar. 
not say, but God will be glorified, and Truth | differs very little in appearance from the com- | rier ranges, extending nearly north and south, 
and its testimonies exalted in the earth, even| mon rat, if | except the length of its ears, and | Through these their route lay ; but before the 





until all nations shail flow unto the mountain|an apparent disproportion in the size of the 
of His holiness, which is set on the top of the! hind feet, which were large.” 

mountains, and above all the hills. The dead} ‘Tenth month 8th, they found a native 
forms and empty professions, whether amongst | with his wife and two children on the banks of 
us or others, must yield to the living substance, |the river. “ My attention was drawn to him, 
and the eternal power; but | fear that many | from his perseverance in cutting a bark canoe, 
under our name will wither more and more, | at which he laboured for more than an hour 
and be taken away ; so great is the oppression | without success. Mr. Browne walked with 
of the life, and so dry are many meetings, as| me tu the tree at which he was working, and 
to their general condition ; so that I am often 'I found that his only tool was a slone toma- 
ready to say, Oh! where is the living sap| hawk, and that with such an implement he 
from the living root? and while much is doing| would hardly finish his work before dark. | 





camp could be moved from the neighbourhood 
of the Darling River, it was necessary first to 
explore the country and find a water-hole of 
sufficient size to warrant the advance of the 
bullocks and sheep. The scarcity of water in 
Australia proved .a great obstacle to Capt, 
Sturt’s progress, as it has to that of almost 
every other explorer in that country. In the 


| barren ranges through which he then had to 


force his way, no spring was to be found, 
During heavy rains there, the water rushes 
down from the hills in torrents and spreads 


in works of benevolence, by our members, 
there seems but little of that fruit whereby our 
Heavenly Father is glorified. 

‘| hope the poor people in Ireland are much 
relieved by the late exertions and great muni- 
ficence of many in this country, and I believe 
that kind Providence designs to open the eyes 
of those, in many instances, who have been in 
darkness, yea, whom gross darkness has cov- 
ered. Somehow, I cannot but look forward 
for Ireland with hope of blessed days, through 
the influence of the Gospel of Light and Life, 
and my very soul says amen.” 


(To becontinued.) 


(eet 


For ** The Friend.” 
Central Australia, 
Expedition into Central Australia, in the| 


therefore sent for an iron tomahawk, which || over the plains, but when the rain ceases, a 
gave to him, and with which he soon had the| few detached pools only remain, that are fed 
bark cut and detached. He then prepared it for| for a time by under drainage. To find these 
launching by puddling up its ends, and putting | pools, often required weeks of exploration, and 
it into the water, placed his lubra [wile] and | the progress of the party was thereby rendered 
infant child in it, and giving her a rude spear | very slow. 

as a paddle pushed her away from the bank.| A journey of about 70 miles in a north-west 
She was immediately followed by a little ur- | direction enabled them to penetrate the Barrier 
chin who was sitting on the bank, the canoe|ranges. Beyond these they found extensive 
being too fragile to receive him; but he evi-| plains, which towards the western horizon ap- 
dently doubted his ability to gain the opposite} peared to be covered with scrub timber. ‘To 
bank of the river, and it was most interesting | avoid getting entangled in this, they changed 
to mark the anxiety of both parents as the lit- | their course more towards the north. At first 
tle fellow struck across the foaming current. | they travelled over fine and open plains of clay 
The mother kept close beside him in the canoe,|and sand, “ At length the ground became 
and the father stood on the bank encouraging | covered with fragments of quartz rock, iron- 
his little son. At length they all landed in| stone, and granite. It appeared as if M‘Adam 
safety, when the native came to return the| had emptied every stone he ever broke, to be 
tomahawk, which he understood to have been | strewed over this metalled region. The edges 
only lent to him. However | was too much|of the stones were not, however, rounded by 





years 1844, 5, and 6, by Captain Charles | Pleased with the scene | had witnessed to de-| attrition, or mixed together, but laid on the 


Sturt. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


prive him of it, nor did | ever see a man more} plains in distinct patches, as if large masses 
delighted than he was when he found that the| of the different rocks had been placed at cer- 
tomahawk, the value and superiority of which| tain distances from each other and then shiver- 


On Ist of Tenth month they fell in with| he had so lately proved was indeed his own.|ed into pieces.” Afterwards they came to 
some very peculiar nests belonging to a native | He thanked me for it, he eyed ‘it with infinite| ridges of sand from 30 to 50 feet in height, 
species of rat (Mus conditor). ‘ The nests} satisfaction, and then turning around plunged | and about 80 yards in length at their base. 


they construct are made of sticks, varying in 
length from three inches to three feet, and in 
thickness from the size of a quill to the size 
of the thumb. ‘They were arranged in a most 
systematic manner, so as to forma compact 
cone like a bee-hive, four {cet in diameter at 
the base, and three feet high. ‘This fabric is 
so firmly built, as to be pulled to pieces with 
dificulty. One of these nests had five holes 
or entrances from the botiom, nearly equi-dis- 
tant from each other, with passages leading to 
a hole in the ground, beneath which I am led 








| into the stream and joined his family on the| These occurred in rapid succession, and were 


opposite bank.” separated by narrow flats of bright red clay. 

On the 10th they arrived at Laidley’s Ponds | Still keeping a northerly course, they reached 
or Williorara, but great was their disappoint- | the termination of the Barrier ranges, and from 
ment to find that it was merely a channel of a| the summit of its most northern peak, beheld 
few miles in length, up which in time of floods, | before them extensive plains reaching on either 
the back water of the Darling flowed to some| hand through more than half the horizon, and 
lagoons of moderate size. All hopes of pene-| covered with scrub. Beyond these they found 
trating the country to the N. W. by following} other ranges trending in the same direction, 
up its banks were at once at an end. The} but of a very curious construction. ‘The hills 
waters of the Lagoon are never more than 18 | composing them were perfectly level at the top, 
inches deep. ‘It was indeed nothing more/and their sides declined at an angle of 54°, 
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There was no vegetation on the sides, which 


solar heat into innumerable fragments in the} pools would enable them to effect their escape. | contributed the sum of $100. 


form of parallelograms. In the neighbourhood 
of these hills were bare patches of blistered 
soil that had as it were, been raised into small 
hillocks, and on these rested pieces of gypsum, 
oval or round, and varying in diameter from 
$ to 10 or more inches. . These pieces of gyp- 
sim were perfectly flat and transparent, the 
upper surface smooth, and in the centre of the 
uader surface a pointed projection like that in 
a bull’s eye in window glass. 

Respecting these hills, our author remarks, 
«“ They rose from the midst of the plains, like | 


THE FRIEND. 


In this distressed situation all that could be| yond what the Natives could well meet, the 
consisted of compact white quartz, split by the | done was to wait for rain, which by filling the | Committee agreed to assist them therein, and 


(To be continued.) 


——— 


Indian Report. 
TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee appointed for the gradual 
Civilization and Improvement of the Indian 
Natives, report—That they have continued to 
give attention to the object of their appoint- 
ment during the past year, though little has 


A house well 
adapted to the purpose was accordingly put up 
last fall near the farm at Tunessassah, aod on 
the same side of the river in which Ebenezer 
kept his school through the winter. The 
Committee also purchased and forwarded a 
sufficient number of Bibles and ‘T'estaments, 
and other suitable reading books for the use 
of that school, and also as presents to such of 
|the pupils as might be distinguished for regu- 
lar attendance and good order therein. 

It appears from an investigation made by 


occurred since our last report which called for | Ebenezer Worth, there are 60 children between 


islands from the midst of the sea, and their as-| much active service on behalf of the Natives. 
pect altogether bore such a striking resem- |Our friend, Ebenezer Worth, has continued to | 


the ages of five and sixteen, in the neighbour- 
hood of Great Valley and above; and in the 


blance to many of the flat-topped islands round 
the Australian continent, described by other 
travellers, that | could not but think they had 


reside on the farm at Tunessassah, and the 
religious concern he has manifested for the 
real welfare of the Natives, and his useful la- 


once been similarly situated.” The reader | bours among them, have afforded us much sat- 
will bear in mind, that Capt. Sturt thought|isfaction. By letters received from him, it 
Australia had been formed by the elevation of | appears, that the agricultural operations of the 
an archipelago of islands. Indians have been conducted in their usual | 

By the 27th of the First month, 1845, the| way. Owing to the frequent rain which oc- | 
whole party were encamped on the banks of|curred in the early part of last spring, they 
an unusually large water-hole situated in a| were late in getting in their crops on the low 
rocky glen, about 200 miles distant from the|and flat lands along the river, yet the 
spot where they left the Darling River, and a| grain and grass were generally good and 
little to the west of north from it. Here the} well gathered at the proper season. In con- 
want of water in the surrounding country | sequence of the scarcity of seed, there were 
compelled them to remain nearly six months, | not so many potatoes planted as common ; and | 





vicinity of Cold-Spring and the location of the 
new school house, 52 ; 64 of whom have been 
at school part of the past year. 

The efforts that Friends have made to in- 


}duce the Natives to have the white people 


removed off the Reservation have not been 
successful. We believe many of them are 
aware of the baneful and demoralizing influ- 
ence which the class of whites who settle 
among them exert over their young people, 
and the evils which must eventually result 
from it to the Seneca Nation; and in their 
councils held to deliberate on this subject, the 
majority have at different times come to the 
conclusion to have the white settlers removed, 


During that long period excursions were made} at the time of collecting them, though well 
in various directions, but no way of advancing | grown, had the appearance of being infected 
could be discovered. The heat became in-| with the rot, which had been so destructive to 
tense, and the air exceedingly dry. At mt bm crops in former years. On Cornplant- 
time when the thermometer was shaded by a/er’s settlement the Indians cultivated more 
a tree, at an elevation of five feet from the} land last year than usual, and performed more 
ground, the mercury stood at 132°. On re-| of the labour themselves than in the preceding 
moving it into the sun, it rose to 157°.“ The) one. of much anxious concern to Friends—being 
ground was thoroughly heated to the depth of | Two schools have been kept up the greater | apprehensive that if the Natives do not unite 
three or four feet, and the tremendous heat! part of the year, but the number of children jas a body in having those lawless intruders 
that prevailed had parched vegetation and! in attendance, particularly in the seasons for/expelled from their lands, their residence 
drawn moisture from everything. . . . Under} planting and collecting their crops, was often} among them, and the advantages they gain 
its effects every screw in our boxes had been | small, not exceeding 15 at each ;—during the | over the Indians, will operate as one powerful 
drawn, and the horn handles of our instru-| past winter they have been better attended, | means of their being dispossessed, sooner or 
ments, as well as our combs, were split into| upwards of 40 children having received in-| later, of the little which yet remains to them 
fine laminw. ‘The lead dropped out of our} struction therein. In pursuance of the law | of the soil of their ancestors. 

pencils, our signal rockets were entirely spoil-| passed by the Legislature of New York, and} ‘The Committee continue to be desirous of 
ed; our hair, as well as the wool on the sheep, | alluded to in our report last year, appropria- | procuring the services of a family of Friends 
ceased to grow, and our nails had become as | ting funds for the erection of a school-house | to reside on the farm near the Reservation, 
brittle as glass. The flour lost more than/on the Allegheny reservation, and a sum to| who would be properly qualified to assist in 
eight per cent. of its original weight, and the| be paid annually for five years in support of a| promoting the concern of the Yearly Meeting ; 
other provisions in a still greater proportion, | school, a house for that purpose was put up|and the information hitherto spread not hav- 
The bran in which our bacon had been pack-| last summer at Cold-Spring, under the direc- |ing produced such an application, it is thought 
ed, was perfectly saturated, and weighed|tion of the Commissioner charged with that| proper to revive the subject, in order that if 
almost as heavy as the meat; we were obliged | business, by whom a teacher was employed, | any Friend and his wife should [eel their minds 
to bury our wax candles ; a bottle of citric acid| and the school opened soon afler: at the re-| religiously drawn to engage in it, they may 
in Mr. Browne’s box became fluid, and escap- | ceipt of our last information it was attended by | give early notice to the Committee. 

ing, burnt a quantity of his linen; and we} a few Indian children and some of the children| From an examination of our ‘Treasurer’s 
found it difficult to write or draw, so rapidly | of the white people who reside on the Reser- | account, it appears that he has in his hands, 
did the fluid dry in our pens and brushes. It! vation. About the time the State school went | $1,636 92 cents in cash, and $5,900 in secu- 


and in several instances it has been partially 
carried into effect,—yet in general they have 
soon returned ; and there is reason to fear this 
has been connived at and encouraged by some 
of the chiefs and other influential persons, who 
have been actuated by sinister motives, This 
subject is one that has long been the occasion 





| 





_was happy for us, therefore, that a cooler sea-| into operation at Cold-Spring, some of the In- | rities. 


son set in, otherwise | do not think that many|dians were desirous that Ebenezer Worth| In reviewing the situation of these oppressed 
of us could much longer have survived.” should open one lower down the river, ex-|and defenceless people, surrounded by many 

To increase their difficulties, several of the| pressing a wish to send their children to| who are disposed to make a prey of them, and 
officers were attacked with scurvy, occasioned | Friends’ school as they had always done. | weakened by the difficulties which exist among 
by the constant use of salt provisions, whilst} As there was no house suitable for the pur- | themselves, feelings of sympathy and commis- 
out exploring the adjacent country. The] pose on that part of the Reservation where it| eration for them have been afresh excited in 
common men, who remained at the camp and | was desirable it should he located, and building | our minds ; and although there are many dis- 
lived on fresh mutton, escaped the attack of|one of convenient size, and furnishing it with | couragements attending the prosecution of this 
that dreadful disease. desks and seats, would involve an expense be- | concern, yet we believe a blessing has attend. 
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ed the labours of Friends: on behalf of this peo-| 
ple, and that an obligation still rests upon us 


tas FRIEND. 


the 1 ministry. "She laboured in the Lord’s | 
cause in her early life, and when eighty-two 











all things, and keep up your religious meet. 
ings.” She died on the 2d of Twelfth month, 


to do what mny yet be in our power to alle-| years of age, she travelled on horseback seve- | 1810, being 100 years and 7 months old, 
viate their sufferings, and in advocating a hundred miles to visit the meetings in the 


rights. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the| 
Committee, 


Jort Evans, 


Clerk for the day. 
Philada., Fourth mo. 12th, 1849. 





Selected. 


WALK ON, 


Walk on! though a dark and murky night, 
The winds be roaring with ghostly tone; 
Thongh there be not a star to bless thy sight, 
Yet still—walk on! 
The morning cometh—the day will dawn, 
The sun will mount to his radiant throne ; 
Thou shalt tread through a cheery flowery lawn, 
Walk on! 


Thou of the sad and earnest face ; 
Thou of the sad and the tearful eye ; 
Shall a smile never dwell where cure hath place ? 
Is nothing left but to droop and die ? 
Spirits are round thy panting heart, 
And their voices chaunt in a hopeful tone ; 
Thy sorrows in angel hearts have part, 
Walk on! 


Prophet and teacher, will none believe ? 
Seemest thou here like a voice alone ? 
Who bade thee the glorious work to leave ? 
Speak on ! speak on! 
Speak on! though thou die thy voice shall be 
Lasting, perennial in its tone ! 
If it ring in a charnel, O never flee ! 
Speak on! speak on! 


Weary wanderers, panting for rest, 

Toil onwards and soon the rest shall come : 
Labour to bless and ye shall be blest : 

And lo! where the light shines there is your home. 
Though the icy breath of the world be round, 

And ‘neath you the sad and cold grave-stone ; 
Beyond is a clime where all joys are found, 

Walk on! walk on! 


We should sorcly droop if we could not see 
Bright fringes around the thunder cloud : 
And cold, and sad, and hopelcas he, 
Who knoweth no life beyond the shroud : 
But we wherever our spirits move, 
Will lift up our voice in a prophet’s tone ; 
We go to a land of peace and love, 
Walk on! walk on! 
E. P. Hoop. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


Mary Griffin, at the time she delivered the) 
sermon before narrated, had on a scarlet-col- 
oured cloak edged with fur, and it does not | 
appear that her attention had been turned to 
the consideration of the pride and vanity fos- 
tered by gay and fashionable attire. Being 
one day at a Friends’ meeting, she heard a 
female minister say, ‘ Laces proceed from 
pride; pride is sin :—and sin will lead down, | 
lower than the grave.” This came to her| 
mind with Divine and illuminating imfiuence. 
She saw into the inconsistency of her dresses, | 
made them plain, and laid aside her superflui- 
ties. She was convinced through the openings | 
of Divine Grace, of the doctrines and testima. | 
nies of Friends, was received into membership 





a a a ee ae a aon a a oe a 


northern part of New York. When ninety-| 
five years of age, she visited the Monthly | 
Meetings constituting the Quarterly Meetings | 
of Nine Partners and Stanford, and also the | 
families composing them. The energy and) 


her one hundredth year; and although she 
was so weak in body as to be nnable to stand 
alone, she visited a part of the families of Nine 
Partners Meeting, and attended several public 
meetings there. Even at this period of her 
life the s spirit of discernment evidently rested 
upon her, and she was enabled to minister 
pertinent matter to the condition of meetings 
and of individuals. ‘Thus she verified the de- 
claration of the Psalmist, * ‘Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish 


fruit in old age; they shall be fat and flourish- 
ing.” 

‘Daring her long life she was well qualified 
for service in the discipline of the church. Her 
mind was clear, and her judgment discrimina- 
ting. Her Friends say, * Her ministry was 
lively ; ; and she was /requently led, in the 
flowing of Gospel love, te nderly to invite the 
youth to forsake the vanities of this life, clearly 
holding up to view, the great advantage of an 
early dedication, or choosing the Lord for 
their portion. As she dwelt near the spring 
of eternal life in her own mind, she was re- 
markably distinguished by the character of the 
true disciple, loving, kind, affectionate, and 
courteous to all.” 

Now drawing towards the close of her 
earthly pilgrimage, her conversation seemed 
meet for one who expected shortly to be sum- 
moned into the presence of her Lord and Sa- 
viour. She had been long engaged in his 
service on earth, und she now “ seemed ab- 
sorbed in his love; and her conversation was 
much about the things pertaining to an ever- 
lasting state.” One day whilst sitting retired, 
and meditating alone as she was accustomed 
to do, she was overheard saying, “I hope ere 
long to rest eternally in the arms of Thy love.” 
Reviving from a fainting fit she exclaimed, “ | 
feel love to flow to all mankind, and | believe 
this love will increase, and Truth prosper and 
spread through distant lands, even where they 
sit as it were in darkness; and that the know- 
ledge of the Lord will cover the earth as the 
waters do the sea. My heart is filled with 
praises to the Lord, that he not only called me 
in my youth, but enabled me to follow him ; 
and is yet with me inold age. Oh! it is well, 
when we can say with the apostle, ‘I have 
fought a good fight, | have kept the faith, 


henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 


‘righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day; and not to 


|me only, but to all them also that love his ap- 


pearing.’ ” 
Her strength gradually wasted away, and 
she remained in a very sweet frame of mind 


to the close. Her last words to her children 


‘and grandchildren who had gathered round 





amongst them, and soon aller came forth in 


her dying bed, were, “ Fear the Lord above 


clearness of her mind continued unimpaired to | 


. ° ' 
in the courts of our God: they shail bring forth 


Among the ministers who have been pre. 
|served green to a very advanced age, we may 
note Agnes Penquite, who deceased in Bucks 
| county, Pennsylvania, Eleventh month 20th, 
|1758, aged more than one hundred years, 
Her Pateade say of her, that although her tes. 
timony had been to edification during her 
strength and vigour, yet that “in her declining 
age, ‘when nature seemed almost spent, she 
appeared more Divinely favoured than com. 
mon.” When she could no longer from in. 
creasing weakness get out to public meetings, 
she would often at meal times appear in prayer 
and praises to the Lord. She had fre quently 
given her Friends the assurance that * she had 
the evidence of Divine peace ;’ and near her 
| departure said, “* Her sweet Lord had not for. 
lsaken her, but was still with her to comfort 
and refresh her in her old age.” Thus in 
sweet trust and confidence, she entered the 
valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, 

We have seen that Comfort Collins when 
her faculties had many of them failed through 
age, still was lively in spiritual things. So it 
was with William Penn after his third apoplec. 
tic attack, which left him incapable of busi- 
ness, yet sensible of the inward operation and 
the comfortable enjoyment of Truth. His 
memory was much gone, yet Thomas Story 
says, ‘* That he had a good sense of Truth 
was plain, by some very clear sentences he 
spoke in the life and power of Truth, in an 
evening meeting we had there; wherein we 
were greatly comforted, so that | was ready to 
think this was a sort of sequestration of him 
from all the concerns of this life, which so 
much oppressed him, not in judgment, but in 
mercy, that he might not be oppressed thereby 
to the end.” He continued to attend religions 
meetings, wherein he sometimes was engaged 
to minister, in short but sound and savoury 
expressions. ‘Thus he gradually declined, re- 
taining his sense of spiritual things to the last. 

We have already mentioned the name of 
Ann Gaunt. This Friend was a daughter of 
Thomas Ridgway, and was born at Little Eg 
Harbour in the Eighth month, 1710. In the 
eighteenth year of her age, she came forth in 
the ministry, and being faithful in the gift 
committed to her, she grew therein, until she 
became a mother in the Truth, She was an 
instrument of much good in the Master’s hand 
within the limits of the meeting she belonged 
to, and was an acceptable labourer in almost 
every part of the religious Society of Friends 
on this continent. As she drew near the close 
of life, her mental faculties failed her, and yet 
she retained the sense of Divine good, and was 
favoured to minister in life and power. She 
has been known when taken to meeting, appa- 
rently not understanding where she was, to 
pull knitting from her pocket and work awhile, 
and yet her mind coming under the operation 
of the Word that~quickens and makes alive, 
she would suddenly in the fresh feeling thereof 
cease her work, and preach with living autho. 
rity the Gospel of salvation. Her Friends in 
a memorial concerning her, say, that whilst 
her faculties were greatly impaired, “ her best 
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life senniesl strong, ry" in greenness, ehiol 
was evidenced in an extraordinary manner, by | 
the purity of her Gospel communications.” 

In her last illness she made no complaints, | 
but evinced a meek and lamblike spirit, show- 
ing that she had been with Jesus. 
been in truth her morning light, 
the staff and support of her age. 
the Truth continued strong, and being favour. 


ed to have chosen the good part, her Master | i 


permitted her to sit at his feet in quiet waiting, 


| ° 
He had | gree clothed. with the Divine Presence, and a| that meeting. 
and he was | 


Her love for | 





«“L was at our - Yearly Meeting at Philadel- | such favours. In the evening I went to see 
phia, which was pretty large, “and through | T. Gawthrop, who was about departing for 
heavenly regard, was a solid, and | hope an| England.” ‘The following letter from Israel 
edifying time, throuzh the various sittings. Pemberton to John Churchman, dated Tenth 
The meeting for business was in a good de month 25th, 1757, gives a further account of 


spirit of love and brotherly condescension pre-| ‘Our dear Friend Thomas Gawthrop em- 
vailed, encouraging the youth to attend these| barked on Sixth-day afternoon. He was 
meetings, upon w hose shoulders the work will| cheerful and e: isy W hen he left us, though the 
in time rest, if they keep their places in the| news we had just received of Captain Lyons’s 
Truth. ‘There is a comfortable prospect of| ship, in which our Friend Mordecai Yarnall 


until he opened for her the gates of life, that | many up and down being prepared by the| was passenger, having been taken by- the 


she might enter into his everl: asting rest, 
departe d this life in the Second month, 1794, | 
in the 84th year of her age. 

The visit of Comfort Hoag in the limits of | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which was, as| 
we have related, of such service to David Fer- 
ris, was of great benefit to his son Benjamin, 


She | Master builder, to be as polished stones in his| French, would have bee D discouraging toa 


|house. QO! that the number might be increas-| mind less settled than his seems to be. For 
ed,— that there might be a well-grounded hope | some days before he left us, he was much fa- 
of Sion’s waste places being rebuilt, and her | voured in private opportunities with Friends in 
ancient beauty restored ; that so the inh: ibi-| sickness and affliction ; and in public had very 





then a lad of 15. 


was born at Wilmington, Fifth month 8th, | 
1740. In early life he was favoured with the | 
visitations of the Lord’s merciful regard, re- 
proving him for evil. 


tants of the city and the watchmen upon the | 
wall might rejoice together, and give Him the| 


and restoreth right paths to walk in. 
“We were favoured with the company of| 
| our worthy Friends, ‘Thomas Gawthrop, Chris- | 








May | 


acceptable service, His last communication 
of Fifth-day, was very singular, seasonable, 


Benjamin Ferris, as he in- | glory whose effulgent brightness is the light) and full of memorable instruction; especi: uly 
J! ’ a 
forms us in some memoirs he left behind him, thereol, and who is the repairer of breaches, | to his brethren in the gallery. 


[ suppose it 


| will be remembered, but | fear not at the right 


time, nor with so much sweetness, humility 
and love, as it was delivered. ‘The subject 


When but seven years | topher Wilzon, John Hunt, Samuel Spavold, | was new ; and the manner of expression better 
of age, having one day rashly made use of the |and William Rickett, from Europe, and 
Lord’s name, “he was ‘brought under such re-|dear uncle Benjamin [Ferris] from Oblong. 
morse therefor, as proved an effectual caution | All of them I believe had good service. 


landsmen. He 
enid, a aa to a a camnk must be an- 
chored during the ebb tide. The wind might 





to him against any repetition of the crime. their labour be prospered in their hands, and | be fair, but unless there was sufficient to ena- 


About the same period of time, he says, my | the hands of all those who faithfully build with | 
father took ** My sister and me into his count. | | them.” 


ing-room, and told us there was a God in hea- 
ven who constantly watched over us, and ob- 
served our ways ; and that we were accountable 
to him. He also informed us there was a 
heaven, into which all good men and good 
children would enter, with peace unspeakable, 
and live there forever. He also told us there 
was a place of torment, where all the wicked 
and evil-doers, and such as told lies and said 
bad words, would have woe and misery with- 
out end. This showed his tender and early 
care over his children ; and it had some good 


effect to make me more careful afierwards not | 


to tell lies, nor say bad words ; practices which 


too much prevailed at schools; to check and 
prevent which, requires the watchful care of 


parents and tutors; and | am fully persuaded, 
their pious endeavours for restraining from 
such practices, and their care to inculcate and 
encourage the principles of virtue, would often 


be aided by the secret working of the Spirit a 
Ben- 


Truth in the tender minds of children.” 


Afier Yearly Meeting Benjamin attended his | 
uncle to Centre meeting, and soon after, al- | 
though a lad of but seventeen, he accompanied | 
that valuable minister Esther White, of Phila- 
delphia, to some meetings in Maryland, and 
the Yearly Meetings of Cecil and Choptank. 
On this visit they ‘met with Christopher Wil- 
son, and travelled with him for two weeks. 
Samuel Spavold and other ministers were at| 
these Yearly Meetings, and a renewed and) 
remarkable visitation of Divine love seemed | 
extended to the large company gathered at! 
them. Christopher Wilson continued with | 
Esther White and her youthful companion 
until the service which had called her from| 
her home was accomplished. ‘The letter be- 
fore quoted from continues: “[ rode nearly | 
two hundred miles with Christopher, and this | 
small excursion from home, was then, and has | 
| been since to my great satisfaction, and I hope | 
it will tend to my edification, ‘The remem- 
brance thereof is precious at this time, and | 








jamin then mentions his father’s care in bring- with a thankful heart I may acknowledge that | 


ing up his offspring in plainness, and in train-| the Lord was good.” 


ing them in the way wherein they should walk, 


We have seen that Benjamin Ferris wes that occurred on this journey. 





impressed under the ministry of Comfort Hoag, 





In his diary on his re- | 
turn he made the following note of an incident | i 
“In the even- | 
| ing b took a walk into the fields alone; and 





I have before me a manuscript volume of| [ was enabled to cry to the Lord for preserva. 


letters, written by him to his Friends during 
the succeeding ten years. They indicate a| 
mind earnestly alive to the importance of hea- 
venly things,—anxious for his own growth in 
the Truth, and feeling true desires for the 
prosperity of others in their efforts to accumu- 
late durable riches and righteousness. In 
writing to Elizabeth Dean, who had been com- 
panion to Comfort Collins on the above visit, 
under date of Eleventh month 24th, 1757, he 
gives the following account of the Yearly 
Meeting of that year. 


| tion during this journey. | believe my tender | 
cries were graciously regarded, and a degree | 
of holy fear rested on my mind, with a feeling | 
of thanksgiving and praise to Him, from whom 
cometh all good.” 

Benjamin Ferris was in Philadelphia, and | 
at the last meeting attended by Thomas Gaw. | 
throp before his embarking for his native land, | 
It was held on Fifth- day, Tenth month 20th. 
Benjamin in his diary says, “ [t was a tender- 
ing time to me, under a renewed visitation of 
Divine love. Oh! that | may walk worthy of 


ble them to stem the tide, and the pilot gave 
direction, the anc hor must not be weighed, nor 


| any attempt made to go forward. ‘The cable 


| (by which the anchor was attached to the ship,) 


he said, was ‘the love of God.’ Over and 
over he called to ‘ freshen the cable,’—a term 
in use among sailors for placing old sails 
round the cable at the hawser holes to prevent 
its chafing, it being of great consequence to 
prevent the rubbing or cutting of the smallest 
strand. He said, if we had nothing else, it 
were better to strip off our old jackets and 
trowsers, and spare them to freshen the cable, 
than that it should be chafed in the least. 
‘Freshen the cable, Friends! I can tell you, 
if you should sit in silence three months toge- 
ther, it were better than to lose the sense of 
the love of God, freely and singly flowing in 
your hearts. I have been thus tried; and 
know what I say.” 

It is very important for ministers at all times, 
to keep the anchor down until the Great Pilot 
commands it to be weighed. It is true that 
they may be sadly tossed with inward conflict 
and exercises whilst thus remaining, until it 
seems to them as though the very cable was 
in danger of wearing out; yet jf they are will- 
ing to freshen it, by yielding their old clothing 
of self, and their desire of the praise of men, 
and abide in the patience all the Lord’s ap- 
pointed time, they will experience at length the 
command to weigh anchor, at that period when 

right progress can alone be made. No matter 
how many weeks or months may be passed in 
silence ;—if ye are faithful before the Lord in 
keeping the word of his patience, his love will 
be your reward; but if wearying of waiting, to 
keep up reputation among men, to feed itching 
ears, you should speak in your own time, 
confusion will be your portion and ye shall lie 
down in sorrow. 

(To be continued.) 


——<_—_—_—=_—— 
































































































































































































































































































































































own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” 
Hervey, for some years before his death, visit- 
ed but few persons belonging to the higher 
classes in his neighbourhood ; and being asked | 


ready to show him every token of respect, he 
replied, «1 can hardly name a polite family 


where the conversation turns upon the things |to speak unkindly to the little girl, for there| very weak to let a hastily 


of God. 


termined not to visit those companies where | 
there is not room for my Master as well as for 
myself.” 


| 





THE FRIEND. 


"Worldly Conversation. — «All mind their verely, taking the fragments of glass from her | ‘been in the | wrong, ,and | an instinctive feeling 


trembling hi nds. 6 A very careless little girl | 
and I am displeased with you.’ 

I said no more, but my countenance express- 
ed even stronger rebuke than my words, The 


then shrunk away from the room. I was sor- | 
ry in a moment that | had permitted myself | 


I hear much frothy and worldly chite | | was no need of my doing so, and moreover, | against a careless child trouble me. 
chat, but not a word of Christ; and | am de-| she had taken my words, as | could see, deeply | are a child’s feelings? 


to heart. 
cause, 


| had made her unhappy without a| 
The breaking of the tumbler was an | 


\child evidently felt bad enough about what had | 


| of pride remonstrated against that. 
“Ah me!” | sighed. ‘Why did I permit 
myself to speak so ‘unguardedly ? ? How small 


‘are the causes that sometimes destroy our 
why he declined visiting those who were ‘always ichild lingered | near me for a few moments and | peace. 


How much of good or evil is there in 
a single word, 
Some who read this may think that I was 


uttered censure 
What 


I have been a child; and, as a child, have 
| been blamed severely by those whom | desired 


| accident like sly to happen to any one, and the | to please, and felt that unkind words fell hea- 


vier and more painfully, sometimes than blows. 


A child named Dinah Dowdoey, of Portsea, |Occurred without having my displeasure added ‘I could, therefore, understand the nature of 
! y; 


who died at nine years of age, said one day 
during her illness, to her aunt, with whom she 
lived, “« When I am de ad, I should like the} 
minister to preach a sermon to children to per- 
suade them to love Jesus Christ, to obey their | 
parents, not to tell lies ; but to think about dy- 
ing, and going to heaven. And I have been | 
thinking | should like him to preach from 2 
Kings iv. 26. Aunt you are the Shunamite, | 
the minister is the prophet, and | am the Shu- | 
namite’s child. When I am dead, | dare say | 
you will be grieved: though you need not. | 
The prophet will come to see you, and when | 
he says, How is it with the child ? you may 
say, ‘Iti is well.” Lam sure it will then be| 
well with me, for I shall be in heaven, singing | 
the praises of God. You ought to think i 
well too.” 


| 





An aged Christian in much distress of mind, | 
was once complaining to a friend of his sad | 
condition; and among other things, said, “that | 
which troubles me most is, that God will be 
dishonoured if [ fall away.” His friend re- 
plied immediately, for the purpose of comfort- 
ing him: “ Art thou careful of the honour of 
God ?1—and dost thou think that God has no 
care of thee, and of thy salvation?” A soul | 
forsaken of God cares not what becomes of| 
His honour; therefore be of good cheer; if 
His heart were not towards thee, thine would 
not be towards Him, or ‘ towards the remem- 
brance of His name.’ ” 


—_—__— 
Losing One’s Temper. 
BY MARY GRAHAM. 





I was sitting in my room one morning, feel- 
ing all “out “of sorts” about something or | 
other, when an orphan child whom | had taken 
to raise, came in with a broken tumbler in her 
hand, and said, while her young face was pale, 
and her little lip quivered— 

‘See, ma’am! | went to take this tumbler 
from the dresser to get Anna a drink of water, 
and | let it fall.’ 

| was in a fretful humour before the child 
came in, and her appearance, with the broken 
tumbler in her hand, didn’t tend to help me to 
a better state of mind. She was suflering a 
good deal of pain in capsequence of the acci- 
dent, and needed a kind word to quiet the 
beatings of her heart, But she had come to 
me in an unfortunate moment. 

“You are a careless little girl!” said I se- 


| angel. laced boy, in her arms, 


|sat down with her face turned partly away 


|[ must be more watchful over my state of 


‘and every now and then | could hear a very 


thereto. 

If | was unhappy before Jane entered my | 
room, I was still more unhappy afier she re- 
\tired. I blamed myself and pitied the child ; 
but this did not in the least mend the matter, 
| In about half an hour Jane came up very qui- | 
letly with Willy, my dear little curly- haired, 
He he id fallen | 
asleep, and she had, with her utmost strength, | 
carried him up stairs. She did not lift her 
\eyes to mine as she entered, but went with | 
her burden, to the low bed that was in the| 
room, where she laid him tenderly, and then 





from me, and with a fun kept off the flies, and | 
cooled his moist skin. 


Enough of Jane’s countenance was visible 


"| t0 enable me to perceive that its expression 


was sad. And it was an unkind word from 
my lips that had brought this cloud over her 
young face! 

“So much for permitting myself to fall into 
a fretful mood,” said | mentally. “In future 


mind. I have no right to make others suffer 
from my own unhappy temper.” 
Jane continued to sit by Willy and fan him; 


low sigh come up, as if involuntary, from her 
bosom. Faint as the sound was, it smote 
upon my ear, and added to my uncomfortable | 
frame of mind. 

A friend called and I went down into the| 
parlour, and sat conversing there for an hour, 
But all the while there was a weight upon my 
feelings. I tried, but in vain, to be cheerful, 
I was too distinctly aware of the fact that an 
individual—and that a motherless little girl— 
was unhappy through my unkindness; and the 
consciousness was like a heavy hand upon my 
bosom. 

“ This is all a weakness,” | said to myeelf| 
after my friend had left, making an effort to} 
throw off the uncomfortable fee sling. But it | 
was of no avail. 
thought awakened by conversation with my 
friend, had lifted me above the state of mind in 
which [ was when she came, the sight of Jane’s 
sober face, as she passed me on the stairs, 
would have depressed my feelings again. 

In order both to relieve my own and the 
child’s feelings, [ thought | would refer to the 
broken tumbler, and tell her not to grieve her- 
self about it, as its loss was of no consequence 
whatever. But this would have been to have 
made an acknowledgment to her that I had 





| the carpet. 





Jane’s feelings, and sympathize with her to a 
certain extent, 

All through the day Jane moved about more 
| quietly than usual, When | spoke to her 
about any thing—which | did in a kinder voice 
than usual—she would look into my face with 
an earnestness that rebuked me. 

Toward evening | sent her down stairs for 
a pitcher of cool water, She went quickly, 


|and soon returned with a pitcher of water and 


a tumbler, on a waiter. She was coming to- 
wards me, evidently using more than ordinary 


| caution, when her foot tripped against some- 


thing, and she stumbled forward. It was in 
vain she tried to save the pitcher. Its balance 
was lost, and it fell over and was broken to 
pieces at my feet, the water dashing upon the 
skirts of my dress. 

The poor child became instantly as pale as 
ashes, and the frightened look she gave me [ 
shall not soon forget. She tried to speak, and 
say that it was an accident, but her tongue was 
paralyzed for the moment, and she found no 
utterance, 

The lesson I had received in the morning, 
served me for the purposes of self-control now, 


}and | said instantly, in a mild voice— 


‘“* Never mind, Jane; | know yon could not 
|help it. 1 musi tack down the loose edge of 
I came near tripping there myself 
to-day. Go and get a floor cloth and wipe up 
the water as quickly as you can, while | gather 
up the broken pieces. 

The colour came back instantly to Jane’s 
face. She gave me one gratelul look, and 
then ran quickly away, to do as | had directed 
her. When she came back she blamed her- 
self for not being more careful, expressed sor- 
row for the accident, and promised over and 
over again that she would be more guarded in 
future, 

The contrast between both of our feelings 
now and what they were in the morning was 
very great. I felt happier for having acted 


Even if the new train of | justly and with due self-control ; and my little 


girl, though troubled on account of the acci- 
dent, had not the extra burden of my displea- 
sure to bear. 

* Better, far better,” I said to myself, as I 
sat and reflected upon the incidents just related 
—* better, far better is it in all our relations 
in life, to maintain a calm exterior, and on no 
account to speak harshly to those who are be- 
low us. Angry words make double wounds, 


They hurt those to whom they are addressed, 
Above 


while they leave a sting behind them. 





ae 
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all, should we guard against a moody temper. accomplished. Time, even if lengthened be- | 
Whenever we permit any thing to fret our yond our reasonable expectation, is not too 
minds, we are not ina state to exercise due | long to be appropriated to those virtuous uses 
sel{-control, and if temptation comes then, we | which the Great Dispenser of all our blessings 


: ap : 
are sure to full.” | requires at our hands, 


| When not actively engaged in bodily labour, | 
————<> . .” o's - 

let the mind take its alternate turn at some 

laudable object or useful purpose ; even then, 

when the muscles are in action, the higher | 

“ She sleeps ; organization of thought and mental application 

° | D> 5 PT | 

ot ental ome ener }may not remain idle ; mind may, and should, | 

s Bi B 1 ie sca. | - . a 

Oe ee ee predominate over matter; therefore let the | 

| laculties of the soul expand and mount upward 

jon the rapid wings of improvement and a legi- 


ltimate and rational system of enjoyment.— 
| N. E. Farmer. | 


Selected. 


WE WATCHED HER BREATHING. 





We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As on her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her being out. 


a | 

A Test for Gold.—Professor Farrant, in a| 
recent lecture before the London Society of | 
Arts, mentioned a few simple tests to detect 
an adulteration of the precious metal. It had | 
been stated that brass filings had been exported | 
| to California to mix with the gold dust; this | 
}was much lighter than gold, and readily dis- | 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belicd ; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her guict eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours, 


gold had been tried by four different tests. The| 


lollowing had been the result :—15, 15.7, 16.5, | 
17, so that, as a mean, the specific gravity of | 
P ...._ | gold was 16 times greater than water ; while | 
Truth is often beaten out by conflicting | (ja: of copper pyrites was 4.5; iron pyrites, | 
blows, when it might have contracted rust and | 4/3. mica, 3. The blow-pipe was, likewise, | 


impurity by lying quiet, uninguired into and) ) most useful and simple instrument ; this can | 
unassailed. We are in danger of growing} pe used with a penny candle and a hall-penny- 
negligent about a truth which is never attack-| worth of charcoal—so that, for 8d. or 10d., a| 


ed, or of surrounding it with our owa fancies, | primitive furnace to commence operations with | 
and appending to it our own excrescences ;| 45 be purchased. 


-_—_—— 


while the assailant teaches even the friendly | ;nife, like lead, and bent and beat out in thin 
examiner to clear the principle of all foreign | igayes, Lron pyrites cannot be cut, or even 
mixtures, and by giving it more purity, to give) scratched with a knife, Copper pyrites can 
it wider circulation. and both are brittle, ~ Mica, foliated and elas- 


solved in nitric acid. The specific gravity of | ~ 
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From the report it appears, that within the 
past twenty years there have been killed by 
explosions in this country, 926 persons, and 
298 wounded, many of them made cripples for 
life, while nearly a million of dollars in pro- 
perty have been destroyed. ‘The Commis- 
sioner insists on the passage of an Act by 
Congress compelling all high pressure steam- 
boats to use Evans’s Safety Guard, until 
something more perfect may chance to be dis- 
covered,— Late Paper. 

compiles 

Western Travel.—The Cleveland Plain- 
dealer says, that the steamers from Buffalo 
come loaded to their utmost capacity. For- 
eign emigration is greatly increased over that 
of any former year. On the Michigan Central 
Railroad, the travel for the first nine days of 
May is nearly double what it was in the cor- 
responding period of last year. In 1848, the 
whole number in those nine days was 2398, 
and in 1849 it was 4514. Increase this year 
over last, for nine days, 2116. 
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We defer giving any information respecting 
the proceedings during the past week of the 
two bodies claiming to be New England Year. 
ly Meeting until next week ; by which time we 
shall probably have reliable accounts also of 


Gold may be cut with a| the late London and Dublin Yearly Meetings. 





We are informed that on the night of the 
19th instant, some daring burglars entered 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, 


——. tic. The blow-pipe applied to gold, it retains|by the door leading into the meeting-house 


Peace of Mind.—I know of but one way | its colour ; while copper and iron pyrites lose | 
Tie ? ; | theirs, and the latter becomes magnetic. Gold | 
of fortifying my soul against gloomy presages | . sien ‘aut’ thea wnéen te Gn, meee ti 
and terrors of mind, and that is, by securing | - \ de , 7 id sing! es ae vt | 
: ; : sulp > acid sg rs bre s 
to myself the friendship and protection of that re A : sited tes . ate re nid vs h 7 tH , 
Being who disposes of events and governs fu- ~~ rf * - s md Pr | aan ’ o ca | 
turitv. He sees at one view, the whole thread | ble. “Tf an ae. ian a y . si or | 
of my existence, not only that part of it which | " d ae Jer ill f th ie ae 
PO ie sae ee : hich | feduced to powder, either of these acids would | 
I have already passed through, but that whic \aealte dant as Motes, a Babe ibe | 
runs forward into the depths of eternity. When | ‘@°"Y ; per. 
I lay me down to sleep, | recommend myself ; , 
* . “ os 0 Slean .—The i 
to his care; when I awake, | give myself up to) ,, Explosi n o . team Boilers Th Hon | 
his direction. Amidst all the evils that threat. | tdmoud Burke, late Commissioner of Patents, 
n me 1 will hak up to him for hel and | '® his interesting report on this subject, altri- 
tae, not but he ra avid’ ities = turn | butes the bursting of steam boilers mainly to} 
faa to my advantage Though | Leese ined \the use of cast-iron boiler-heads, and the ab- | 
, e ase - ae oi ¥ » ti . a 
ther the time nor the manner of the death that) - a ae guards he ee gebive bho) 
I am to die, | am not at all solicitous about it, | furore pose 7 - Of F than Piss gegew since | 
because I am sure that he knows them both, | he Government of France passed a law pro- 
d that he will not fail to comfort and support | hibiting the use of cast-iron boiler-heads, afier 
a an them Addison |some destructive explosions from this cause ; 
m — , 





yet, our government has neglected to follow | 

pares }theexample. The report strongly recommends | 
Industry.—Boys should be industrious, busy, | the adoption of a safety guard invented by Mr. | 
and active, ever desiring and aiming at im- | Evans, of Pittsburg, son of the inventor of the | 
provement. Happiness and success in life | locomotive engine. It has been in use nine! 
depend upon this usefulness in the world—an | years, and has been tested by 125 boats on 
object worth living for—is greatly promoted | our Southern and Western rivers, and out of| 
by an economical appropriation of our time. {the whole number, only three accidents have | 











Spare moments—the golden sands of life— |occurred, and those were caused by the lever 


yard. That and another door were bored so 
as to enable them by some strong instrument 
to force them open. _ Failing, it is supposed, to 
pick the lock of the fireproof, a hole was dug 
through the wall of sufficient size to enable 
them to unscrew the bolts from the inside, 
which secured the lock to the door, and in this 
manner succeeded in opening the outside one. 
The inner door was secured by a strong pad- 
lock which was wrenched off. All the draw- 
ers, tin-boxes, and bundles containing papers, 
appear to have been. searched, and their con- 
tents scattered over the floor, but no valuable 
paper, so far as is yet ascertained, has been 
either destroyed or stolen. Money appears to 
have been the sole object of this bold ontrage, 
of which they got but about six dollars. 





The loss of life by shipwreck in coming in 
contact with islands of ice has been great this 
spring. In a severe storm when those islands 
are difficult to avoid, we should suppose des- 
truction must be almost inevitable. The stroke 
from a large mountain when the sea is run- 
ning high must be very heavy, and would be 
likely to sink a vessel immediately. By cho- 
lera and shipwreck a large number of foreign. 
ers, allempting to escape from famine and 
disease in their own country, have been cut 


should all be turned to good account. Much | of the safety guard being obstructed from ope- | off either before landing, or soon afier reaching 


is to be learned, and more, if possible, is to be | rating. 


our shores. 




































































































































are truly affecting, and must awaken the sym- 
pathies of feeling hearts. 


* Dreadful Shipwreck and Loss of Life. 
—Captain Marshall, of the bark Nicaragua, 
from Gloucester, arrived this morning, brought 
up part of the crew and some of the passengers 
of the brig Hannah, of Maryport, Capt. Shaw, 
which sailed from Newry 3rd April, for 
Quebec, and came in collision with the ice at 4 
o'clock on the morning of the 29th of April, 
when the passengers were in bed, foundering 
in about 40 minutes afier, The captain, first 
and second mutes, and a few others left the 
ship in the life-boat immediately on finding 
that their ship was going down, Capt. Mar- 
shall reports: April 2Uth, passed through a 
field of ice 50 miles S. E. of St. Pauls; trom 
the above date, was detained by the ice until 
the 2d of May, when Cape Ray bore S. E. by 
E. distance 27 miles; April 29th, strong gale 
8.8. E. and thick sleet, ship lying to wind- 
ward of the ice ; at 6, 30 Pp. mM. the snow clear- 
ed away, when I| discovered a flag of distress | 
on the ice—made sail and prepared to take 
the ice, by putting the ice-fenders down ; at 7 
put the ship in the ice and succeeded in get- 
ting about fifty-two people on board, leaving a 
large number still on the ice; clewed up all 
sails and got a rope fast to a pan of ice, and 
succeeded in taking thirty more in the ship’s| 
long boat, which they found on the ice, mak- 
ing in all one hundred aud twenty-nine pas- 








The following account, with many others, Not only the keen affliction of parting in such | his travels through the interesting distric 
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| 
a manner the tenderest ties, but above all, the | 
sudden plunging of immortal spirits into eter- | 
nity where there is no repentance or pre- | 
paration for the last awful account, renders 


\those sad events very fearful. ‘Those who 
| leave home had need to reflect whether the ob- 


ject is warrantable that compels them to haz- 
ard life in the pursuit of it, The proportion 
of the killed to the number who travel now, is 
said to be less than in the former modes. That 
may be; but the affliction to survivors and the! 
awlulness of death, are not diminished to those 
who perish, 

We are not surprised that a legal investiga- 
tion should be made into the cause of the late | 
disaster on the North River, by which it is} 
supposed about thirty lives were destroyed. 
It is due to the public that such occurrences 
should be made matters of serious moment, 
and that every preventive be adopted within 
the power of those concerned in public con- | 
veyances, 


. 


“ The Steamer Empire.—The pilot of the 
steamer Empire, Levi Smith, has been arrest- 
ed and held to bail in New York, in $10,000, 
The case of the sinking of the Empire has 
been brought by the District Attorney, to the 
notice of the Grand Jury of the U. S. Court— 
now in session here—and some thirty wil- 
nesses from up the river are in attendance. 

* ‘The law of the United States under which 





ts of 
country which he visited. 





Household Verses. By Bernarv Barton. 
“True to the kindred points of heaven and 
home !”— Wordsworth. Philadelphia: J. 
W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street, 1849. 


The Maniac: and other Poems. By Grorce 
Suerarp Burresen. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore, 193 Chestnut street. 1849. 


Of these two volumes of Poetry, our notice 


,at present must be brief; but it is probable we 


may take oceasion to recur to them hereafter, 
either in the way of selections or otherwise. 


|The amiable author of the first, (now deceas- 
|ed,) is well known in this country as a poet, 


and the present volume, referred to in his 
short and modest preface as the seventh of his 
published volumes, we think it may, at least, 
be said, will not, in point of merit, fall behind 
the preceding. This reprint of the English 
edition is a beautiful specimen of American 
typography. 

Of the other, “ The Maniac,” &c. containing 
the same number of pages as the former, we 
can say, so far as a cursory examination will 
authorize, that it contains examples not a few, 
of genuine, chaste, and spirited poetry, 
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the District Attorney has so promptly and pro- 


Received of S. M. Crane, agent, N. Y., for Levi 
| Gove, Thomas Townsend, Zaccheus Hill, Frederick 


sengers and six seamen. No pen can describe} perly acted in bringing the case of the Empire | Mills, Justice Beardsly, Moses Child, and Robert 
before a Grand Jury of the Circuit Court of | Townsend, each $2, vol. 22, for William Mekeel, $2, 


the pitiable situation and destitution of these} 
passengers—parents with loss of children, 
children with loss of parents, and they them- 
selves all but naked, and the greatest part of 
them frost-bitten. 1 am informed that fifty- 
five perished with the cold. On the 3Uth of | 
April spoke the barque Broom, of Glasgow, | 
who received on board 27 of the passengers ; | 
also the Lord Byron, of Glasgow, who receiv. | 
ed 17; and the barque Aldebaran, of New- | 
castle, 22. On the 2nd of May spoke the| 
barque Port Glasgow, of Pools, who received | 
20 more. The Margaret Pollock, arrived this | 
morning, picked up the captain and part of the | 
crew of the brig Hannah; also saw, on the| 
same day, another brig go down—crew saved | 
by the brig Reward, of Sunderland.”—From | 
the Quebec Gazette, May 12th. 

“ Loss of Vessels by Ice.—By the arrivals | 
of vessels at Miramichi, N. S., we learn that | 
more vessels have been wrecked and sunk, by 
the ice. The crew of the Brian Coverdale, 
from Sunderland, were picked up by a boat, 
their vessel having been cut through by the 
ice. 

“« Three other vessels were seen to go down. | 
A vessel was also seen to go down off New- 
foundiand. The fate of the crew was not 
known.” 


i 








The loss of life through negligence, and 
want of proper management in steamboats and | 
cars on some of our waters and roads is of 
serious moment to travellers. Every one con- 
cludes that he will be an exception, but how 





many heart rending scenes have occurred to 
those who had no such event in anticipation, 


the United States, was passed in 1838, and 


‘approved by the President, 7th July of that 


ear. 

, ‘** The title of the act is, *‘ An Act to provide 
for the better security of the lives of passen- 
gers on board of vessels propelled in whole or 
in part by steam.’ And section 12 provides, 
‘That every captain, engineer, pilot, or other 
person employed on board of any steamboat 
or vessel propelled in whole or in part by 
steam, by whose misconduct, negligence, or 
inattention to his or their respective duties, the 
life or lives of any person or persons on board 
said vessel may be destroyed, shall be deemed 
guilty of manslaughter, and, upon conviction 
thereof, before any Circuit Court in the United 


| States, shall be sentenced to confinement at 


hard labour for a period of not more than ten 
years.” 





A Visit to my Fathers-Land, being Notes of 
a Journey to Syria and Palestine in 1843. 


“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.”—Ps. cxxxvii. 6. 


By Riptey H. Herscuett, author of a 
“ Brief Sketch of the Jews,” &c., &c. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Longstreth, No. 347 Market 
street. 


The above is the title page of a recently 
issued, stereotyped, and very neat edition of a 
popular little work, by a converted Jew, of 
216 pages 12mo. Evidences of a sincere, 
honest, intelligent mind pervade the volume, 
and give confidence to the author’s details of 


| vol. 21, for Jacob Griffin, $4, vols. 21 and 22, and for 
Catharine Underhill, $2, to 39, vol. 23. 





WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel KR. Shep- 
pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 





Dien, of typhoid fever, at his residence, at Weston, 
Morrow county, Ohio, on the 29th of First month, 
1849, Tirus Keesr, son of John Keese, in the 44th 
year of his age, a member of Gilead Monthly Meeting, 
and of Weston particular meeting. He lived a con. 
sistent and upright member of Society, and died at 
peace with all men, and with the full assurance of a 
glorious immortality, 








, on Seventh-day morning, the 2nd of Sixth 
month, Manton Cuampers, a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Penn., in the 36th year of his age, 
He was much concerned for the prosperity of our reli. 
gious Society, as well as for the welfare of his own 
soul: and having wrestled for the blessing, even until 
the breaking of the day, he has, we trust, received that 
prize, which all may obtain, who run with patience 
the race which is set before them, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of their faith, for that counsel 
and strength which can alone enable them to hold out 
to the end in well doing. —He attended our late Year- 
ly Meeting, to the satisfaction of lis own mind, and 
soon after his return was rendered incapable by dis. 
ease of attending to business ; and although the clos- 
ing period of life was one of much suffering, yet his 
Friends are permitted to feel a consoling assurance, 
that their loss is his eternal gain. 
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